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UNITED NATIONS - . - 

Defection of an Apparatchik 

Differences with his government, and a deal for Washington 




month, members of So\iet Diplomat 
Arkadi Shevchenko's staff were aston- 
ished when their ordinarily aloof, imper- 
sonal boss confided that he had a griev- 
ous family worry; his mother-in-law was 
- so ill that he had to fly home to Moscow. 
Summoni^ security guards. Shevchenko 
ordered his private-office sealed. T hen - the - 
stooped, round-faced Under Secretary- 
Generai strolled out of U.ls'. headquarters 
in Manhattan and disappeared. 

Last week a New York City attorney 
retained by Shevchenko aimounced that 
his client would not be returning to the 
U.S.SJI.. because of “differences with his 
gervemmenL” Shevchenko was by far the 
most important Seniet diplomat to have 
defected to the West, and the news caused 
consternation at the U.N., intense alarm 
in Moscow, and scarcely concealed ela- 
tion in Washington. A protege of So%iet 
Foreign Mmister .Andrei Gromyko, and 
Moscow''s top-ranking official on the U.N. 
staff, Shevchenko was priiy to ir^y of 
his countr>''s secrets, including the inner 
workings of Kremlin foreign policy mak- 
ing. Moreo\-er. as a disarmament soecial- 
tst sening as Secretary-General’ Kurt 
Waidhrhn's principal assistant in the De- 
partment of Political and Security Coun- 
cil Affairs, he was fc-nilisr with Soviet 
. positions on strategic arms. For e.xample, 
Shevchenko had been instrumental in or- 
ganizing ne.xt month’s special U.N. ses- 
sion on disarmament, which, it was re- 
ported, Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev 
planned to attend. 

Stunned and unbelieving. Soviet of- 
■ fic tfl K in the U.S. requested a meeting with 




A»te{a»»evchetAoattfteUJi. 

Seeking a better bargaining position. 


> Shevchenko, who was in hiding some- 
t where in New York State. The defecting 
diplomat s lawyer, Ernest Gross, a U.S. 
Assistant Secretary of State under Tru- 
man, arranged a meeting in his Manhat- 
! tan law office. In a dramatic, hour-long 
confrontation with Soviet Ambassador to 
I Washington Anatoli Dobrynin and Am- 
^ bassad^-t&-the U.N. Oleg-Troyanovsky, 
Shevchenko insisted that he would not re- 
turn to his native land on an official visit, 
as Moscow had demanded. Following that 
meeting, the Soviets teetered their first 
public reaction to the defection by claim- 
ing that Shevchenko was being held in 
the U.S. “under duress.” Echoing a Tass 
dispatch from Moscow, the Soviet Mis- 
sion to the U.N. issued a statement call- 
ing the defector a victim of “premeditated 
provocation” and of a “detestable frame- 
up" by American mieUigence agents. 

A US. State Department spokesman. 

; Tom Reston, denied the charge. 
Shevchenko, he said, “is free to rcay here, 
return to the US.S.R. or go to another 
counrrs', as fer as we are concerned. The 
US. Government in no way attempted 
to inSuence him in his decision.” Mean- 
while. Saevchenko was jjroving an em- 
barrassment to Waldheim, since he had 
not resigned his S76.032-a-year post, 
which is traditionally reserved for a Soviet 
dipiomat. 

The reasons behind Shevchenko's ac- 
tion appeared murky at first. Regarded by 
his U.N. colleagues as an arrogant, hard- 
line Communist apparatchik, Shevchen- 
ko cicarly had not been moved by a sud- 

Moreover. the mirve seemingly cut short 
a briSianl career. First posted to the U.N. 
in 1963 as a counselor in the Soviet hiis- 
sion, Shevchenko served in New York for 
seven years. The Ukrainian-born diplo- 
mat then returned to Moscow as an ad- 
viser to Foreign Minister Gromyko and 
reached ambassadorial rank at the un- 
usually early age of 40. In 1973 he was 
sent back to the U.N. to fill the cushy 
Undersecretary's post. 

Speaking through his lawyer, Shev- 
chenko maintained that his summons 
home by Moscow was unacceptable and 
inifjrpper for an independent U.N. offi- 
cial like himself. Some U.N. aides scoffed 
at^his explanation; whenever Shevchen- 
ko was late for a meeting, they would say 
it was because he had stopped off at the 
Soviet Mission 30 blocks away to get in- 
structions. According to one theory, 
Shev’chenko had been recalled to Moscow 
as a result of some behind-the-scenes pow- 
er struggle in the Foreign Ministry that 
threatened to end his career. With his 
dreams of further advancement shattered, 
so the theory went, he defected in despair. 


Secretary-General Kurt Waldneim 
Enduring a temporary cmbarrassmi 


chenko’s defection, b,astened to offer other j 
explanaticns. Second Secrerntj- Yevgeni | 
Lukyantsev of the Soviet Mission insist- ! 
cd that "Shevchenko had a drinking prob- j 
lem. It is quite possible that the FBI or 
the CLA caught him.” One of Shevchenko's 
aides at the U.N_ Vv-acheslav Kuzmin, 
believ’ed to be the KGB officer who was as- 
signed to keep him under surv'eiUance, as- 
serted that “he is a sick man who must 
be sent back to Moscow so he can get the 
medical care he needs.” Other U.N. of- 
ficials speculated that Shevchenko had 
fallen in love with an American woman 
— a theory that gained credence when it 
was learned that his wife, Lengica, 48, 
had Sown home two wee'ss ago. appar- 
ently after a violent quarrel with her hus- 
band. She took their teen-age daughter, 
Anna, with her and joined the couple's 
son, Gennadi, 25, an employee of the So- 
viet Foreign Ministry, in Moscow. 

There was another reason for Shev- 
chenko to defect. Tlme has learned that 
for two years he has been secretly talk- 
ing to U.S. intelligence officers. In re- 
cent weeks he has offered to explain 
which American agency — presumably ei- 
ther the OA or the FBI — ^had been de- 
luded by Soviet agents who fed them 
“disinformation" prepared by the KGB. 
According to one source, S'nevchenko’s 
price for this interesting secret is about 
5100,000 a year. If the UJS. should re- 
ject his terms, Shevchenko has the al- 
ternative of giving similar information 
to five other nations whose secret ser- 
vices have been in touch with him. “He 
has put himself in an excellent bargain- 
ing position,” said one American intel- 
ligence official. “We can hardly say that 
we’re not interested in his information, 
but it’s up to President Carter to decide^ 
whether to pay his price.” B 




